The taking over from Siam of Part of 
Reman or Rahman. 

By E. W. Birch, c.m.g. 

In the account of my visit to the Klian Intan Mines I 
stated that my second visit was made by order of Sir John 
Anderson, G.C.M.G., the High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States, to take over under the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
that portion of Beman or Kahman which is now restored to 
the State of Perak. 

I was accompanied by Hubert Berkeley, the long-time 
District Officer of Upper Perak, whose intimate acquaintance 
with almost everything animate and inanimate in those parts 
made our journey very easy; by A. S. Jelf, of the Perak 
Secretariat, who was of much use to me and from whose 
writings I have freely quoted; by the Orang Ivaya Mentri, 
one of the Four Great Chiefs of Perak, and by the Orang Kaya 
Kay a Sri Adika Baja, one of the Eight Chiefs and the heredi¬ 
tary Chieftain of the north of' Perak. 

We took with us ten Indian Police to station at Klian 
Intan and six Malay Police to station at Tasik. Inspector 
Simpson went with us to place them in their stations. We 
had 26 elephants and a large following. 

We left Grit on the 14th of July, 1909, and, by travelling 
all day along the Kendrong river, we managed to reach Dusun 
Pahit at a quarter to seven- in the evening. 

The next day we broke camp at 7 a.m. and reached the 
Bui river at 10.45. Fording the river twice we arrived at the 
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village of Kampong Pahit, a picturesque little place, with 
fertile bendang (padi fields) and healthy coconuts. It 
contains about 40 people, who work the padi fields with their 
own buffaloes. 

Here, as at all the villages through which we passed, a 
Proclamation announcing the transfer from Siamese Suzerainty 
to British Protection of this portion of Reman was first read 
aloud and then handed to the head of the village. 

We then moved on, reaching an hour later a small village 
called Kepayang, inhabited intirely by Siamese, where we 
halted for half an hour for lunch. 

Travelling on, we ascended an almost interminable valley, 
that of the Sungei Kepayang, where the going was exceedingly 
heavy for the elephants, up to a place called Ulu Kali, and 
then across some very mountainous country via a pass known 
locally as Dusun Pawang, finally arriving at Klian Intan at 
6 o’clock in the evening, the whole party, including the 
elephants, rather wearied after two days’ journey of ten and 
eleven hours, respectively. We were most hospitably enter¬ 
tained here by Mr. J. D. Kemp, Manager of the Rahman Tin Co. 

There seems to be some doubt as to the name of this 
populous mining locality. In the story of my first visit to it 
I have quoted at length from Sir William Maxwell, w T ho called 
it and wrote of it as Klian Intan. 

Berkeley, w r hose local knowledge must have much 
weight, is of opinion that the name is Klian Hitam (Black 
Mine), but that, owing to the admitted inability of the Petani 
Malay to pronounce the letter “m,” the latter of the two 
words has become Hitan (or Itan). He is supported in this 
view by Wan Husein, the Ampur of Betong, who has just 
handed over the district. 

On the other hand, the Datoh Sri Adika Raja, whose 
ancestors lived and fought in and about the mines and had 
hereditary rights therein, states that the name was Klian 
Intan (Diamond Mine), the belief in former days being that 
diamonds were to be, or would be, found there. It is §&id to 
be a common practice among Northern Malays to drop the 
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“n” before “ t,” which might account for the form “ Itan.’ 
(Curiously enough, M. de Morgan, the eminent French 
Geographist, who, in 1884, came out to Perak at the request 
of Sir Hugh Low and made a very accurate map of the Perak 
valley, does not refer to the place). The two European Min¬ 
ing Companies speak of it and write of it as Klian Intan, and 
I am inclined to adopt the view of the Sri Adika Raja. 

I had arranged, through Berkeley, with the Ampur of 
Betong, Wan Husein, to meet me at Klian Intan. 

I did so because that is by far the most important place 
in the new Territory, carrying the largest population of mixed 
nationalities with a not inconsiderable Siamese Police Force. 

At 10 a.m. on the 16th July it was rumoured that Wan 
Husein had arrived. Berkeley went up to the Police Station 
to call on him. After some conversation they came to¬ 
gether to Mr. Kemp’s house and I went dowm with the Dato 
Sri Adika Raja to meet them. It was evident from the cor¬ 
dial greeting that the Ampur gave me that he was anxious to 
play his part in a friendly manner, and Berkeley assured me 
that nothing could be more satisfactory than the arrange¬ 
ments Wan Husein had made. He detailed them to me, and 
I, of course, agreed to fall in with them to the letter. 

At 1.45 p.m. the Siamese Police under their Inspector 
and the Perak Indian Police under Inspector Simpson were 
drawn up in front of the Police Station on the hill, on op¬ 
posite sides of the small square where the flagstaff stands on 
which the Siamese flag was flying. I went up with a large 
following of Europeans at 2 p.m., the time appointed. Wan 
Husein came dow 7 n the hill in uniform to meet us. As he and 
I reached the top of the hill both detachments of Police pre¬ 
sented arms. He took the Perak salute and I that of the 
Siamese Police. We then stood on the station side of the 
square, with our backs to the building, and Wan Husein ad¬ 
vancing to the flagstaff made a speech in Malay to the follow¬ 
ing effect: 

He had received a letter from Prince Damrong, inform¬ 
ing him that a friendly Treaty had been made between the 
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King of England and the King of Siam by which the Siamese 
surrendered to England’s protection all those countries 
divided by a watershed, which he shortly described, thus— 
the valleys of all rivers flowing into the Gulf of Siam re¬ 
mained Siamese territory and the valleys of all rivers flowing 
into the sea on the other side became the territory of 
England. He was only concerned about the valleys of the 
Petani and the Perak rivers. What now became Perak 
territory was not very different from the old boundaries of 
Perak. The territory which he was there to hand over to the 
Resident of Perak and to his old friend Mr. Berkeley com¬ 
prised a poiDulation of 2,624, of whom 1,295 were Malays and 
others, 975 Chinese, 346 Siamese and 8 Europeans. There 
were 423 buffaloes, 441 cattle and 5 elephants, and 148 guns 
of different sorts. He said there were certain buildings, and 
he ended the enumeration of these properties by giving a 
humorous list of the furniture in the Police Station. He 
pointed out the uses to which the three tables were put, and 
emphasised the fact that though there were only four chairs 
they were large enough to accommodate eight persons. Re¬ 
suming- the serious and dignified way in which he had spoken, 
he said that all the people handed over had been under his 
care, and he hoped that the Resident would treat Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. Pearse, the Europeans working under them, the Siamese, 
the Malays, the Chinese, the Indians and the foreign Malays 
as if they were his own children. 

He had invited subscriptions and had received the follow¬ 
ing sums: 


Mr. Kemp 

... $200 

Mr. Pearse 

... 200 

Wan Husein 

... 230 

Raja Prempuan 

... 150 

Ah Poll 

50 

Toll Chawan 

20 


Total ... $850 


in order to establish at Becha D@radap a hospital for the sick. 
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The building was finished, the Resident of Perak had seen it, 
but it had not so far been put to the use for which it was' 
intended. He begged that now that it was taken over it 
would be dedicated to that use as a memorial of Siamese 
Suzerainty in this district and of his administrations. 

Wan Husein then proceeded to haul down the Siamese 
flag, and both detachments of Police presented arms and 
remained at the present until he had done so. 

Speaking in Malay, I stated that I had received orders 
from His Excellency the Governor to announce that Hi& 
Majesty the King was graciously pleased to extend protection 
to part of Reman over which the King of Siam had ceded his 
rights, and that all Judges, Magistatates and other officers of 
the Federated Malay States or Perak would have the same 
power and jurisdiction therein as if they were in Perak. I 
added that Mr. Berkeley was appointed District Officer in this 
new territory, that “Kuasas” would be given to Penghulus 
and others under him, and that no revenue would be collected 
by any one except with the orders of the Resident of Perak. 
I said that in this world there were many things certain and 
uncertain, but that there was one thing quite certain and that 
was that where the British flag was flying, even justice, irres¬ 
pective of nationality, would be done to everyone. I thanked 
Wan Husein for the help he had given to Mr. Berkeley in the 
past, and promised him that effect would be given to his 
wishes about the hospital and that everyone who proved that 
rights had been given to him by the Government of Siam would 
have his rights respected by the Government of Perak. 

The Perak flag was hoisted by the Tungku Mentri and the 
Dato Sri Adika Raja, and was saluted. 

Guards were changed, and an Indian sentry marched up 
into the station and took possession. Wan Husein and I 
shook hands, and after he had taken some photographs the 
ceremony ended. 

The population of the district thus taken over was care¬ 
fully numbered by Wan Husein at the end of the Siamese 
year—about six months ago—with the following result: 
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He estimates the Malays at 1,29*5, of whom 771 are 
males and 524 females; the Siamese at 346 (204 males and 
142 females); and the Chinese at 975, of w T hom all hut 44 are 
men ; the Europeans number 8, all men—a total of 2,624. 

We may accept his statement as to the Malays. Siamese 
and Europeans, but there is no doubt at all that the Chinese 
element has largely increased since this informal census. 
Mr. Kemp, Manager of the Rahman Tin Co., and Mr. Pearse, 
of the Rahman Hydraulic Tin Mining Co., were good enough 
to supply me with the latest figures from their check-rolls, 
which gave a total of 750 and 432, respectively. I think 
that the total Chinese population may safely be put at 1,500, 
and the population of the district, bv consequence, as not less 
than 3,300. 

There was a great deal to be done at Klian Intan. The 
town had been burned down and 2,000 people were homeless 
living in temporary bamboo shanties. I had to deal with the 
situation at once. 

The cart-road to the mines from the Muda river, if made, 
must enter this valley. There can, therefore, be no more 
suitable place to build the new town. The higher ground, 
above Mr. Kemp’s dump, is semi-circular in shape. I airang¬ 
ed for the construction of 100 chains of road. The Kajang 
stream will run through the new town and a bridge will be 
built over it. I received 192 applications for shop lots along 
and above this circular road. So that there should be no 
show of favouritism the lots were drawn for. Two houses are 
to be built together, and then a space of 20 feet is to be left 
between them and the next two shops. The shops are to be 
20 ft. x 66-ft. They are to be of a permanent type, squared 
timber, plank walls, single roof. 

A good water supply can be given to the town by pipes 
from the intake higher up the Kajang river. 

Mr. Kemp will light both the old and new towns with 
four or five electric lights from his mill. 

We left Klian Intan on Sunday, the 18th July, and 
journeying via Becha Deradap, the Kroh plateau and 
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Samagaga Pass, the route taken on my first visit, we reached 
Betong at 1 p.m., on Monday, the 19th. 

On the 20th Mr. Berkeley and the Ampur settled the new 
Perak boundary in accordance with instructions, the great 
local knowledge of these officers rendering the task one of no 
great difficulty. A copy of this settlement is appended to 
this account. 

On the 21st of July we left Betong early, and travelling 
via Lapang Nenering, the Kwa river, Plang, Krai, Jong, 
Krunei and Pahat, a route which I have previously described, 
we reached Grit at midday on the 23rd July. 

By this journey, which occupied altogether ten days, of 
which seven were spent in travelling by elephant, we made a 
complete circuit of the great mountain of Kendrong, 4,000 feet 
high, which stands up so prominently over Grit. 

The distance from Grit to Klian Intan by the way we 
went is 22 miles. That route will be abandoned except for 
the first portion of nine miles which takes you to the halting 
bungalow at Ulu Kendrong. At that point there is a turn-off 
to Asu and Pong, two villages inhabited by Siamese on the 
Kedah border. 

The proper route from Grit to Klian In tan is that which 
passes Krunei and Jong: a thorough examination of the 
country for a good rideable bridle-path is being made. 
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BOUNDARY AS SETTLED AT BETONG ON 20th 
JULY, 1909, BY Mr. H. v BERKELEY, DISTRICT 
OFFICER, UPPER PERAK, AND LUANG RAJ 
BHARAKII (WAN HUSEIN), AMPUR OF BETONG, 
IN ACCORDANCE W T ITH THE BOUNDARY PRO¬ 
TOCOL ATTACHED TO THE ANGLQ-SIAMESE 
TREATY, 1909. ' . 

COPY . 

In accordance with instructions received from the High 
Commissioner, Federated Malay States, No. G.H. 34,. dated 
9th July, 1909, and Prince Damrong,, No. 1-7006, dated 
25th Mehtu Nayun 128. We are agreed that the Boundary 
described in the Boundary Protocol, annexed to the Treaty* 
dated 10th March, 1909, or 10 Minakun 127; is as follows: 

From Gunong Lang in a south-easterly direction along 
Bukit Peringgan, forming the Watershed between the Kapas 
and Sama Gaga rivers, to Bukit Berapit on the cart-road ; 
thence along the same ridge, here known as Dan Petai, to the 
pass between Sungei Again and Sungei Tualang; thence it 
continues along the same ridge, dividing the streamsflow T ing into 
the Kwa and Berchang rivers, which ridge curves gradually to 
tne north-east, and divides the rivers flowing into the Lanka 
Suka and Panei rivers, to Berapit Bukit Bertam, between 
the Chinaha and Bunga rivers; thence along the same ridge, 
here known as Dan Titi Basa, dividing the rivers flowing into 
the Perak and Halar rivers, to Berapit Bukit Langsat between 
the Kijar and Halar rivers; thence along the same ridge, here 
known as Dan Bukit Keting, to Berapit Luar Lantei between 
the Meroh and Klesyi rivers; thence along the same ridge, 
which here curves to the south and divides the rivers falling 
into the Perak and Telubin rivers, to Berapit Kabo between 
the Kabo and Timun rivers; thence along the same ridge to 
Berapit Panchor between the Panchor and Gua Mas rivers ; 
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and thence along the same ridge to a spot which divides the 
stream? flowing into the Tado and Perak rivers. 

[Here follows the Siamese version of the above.] 

We have compared the English and Siamese versions and 
believe them to be identical. We each retain one copy. 


[Siamese version of above.] 

(Signed) H. BERKELEY. 

(Signed) LUANG RAJ BHARAKII. 

Betong, 20th July , 1909 


True Copy: 

A. S. Jelf. 
28-7-09. 
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